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714 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Thus it is that a tale original almost to the point of eccentricity, racial almost 
to excess in its coloring and its emotional tone, simple almost to the verge of 
childishness in its "plot" and in its choice of incidents, binds together ma- 
terials the most rich and diverse, implications the most varied and profound, 
making of them one convincing and satisfying whole. 

But the story is more than a good story. It has also a profound meaning. 
Holding something in reserve until the very last, the author makes her way 
from higher level to higher level of interest. By devious paths, by sudden 
sharp ascents, daring the dizzy paths of the supernatural, narrowly skirting 
the chasms of absurdity and bathos which he so close to our upward ways, she 
arrives at the height of a great idea — the sacredness of human life. And the 
whole story — so human in its materials whether of fact or of phantasy— stands 
forth as an impressive symbol of something that can be expressed only by a 
symbol. 



Up Stream: An American Chronicle. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

One can say of Mr. Lewisohn 's autobiography that it is a highly significant 
book without admitting that it is at all a great book. 

Born in Germany, of Hebrew parents, Mr. Lewisohn came to this country 
as a boy, and he went through a kind of agony of Americanization. There is 
in his record of his experiences a passion of frankness, an intellectual and an 
emotional intensity, that raise it above any suspicion of commonplace. There 
is stabbing criticism in these pages and there is poignant feeling. Most of all 
the record is the picture of an "alien" soul and a reflection in that soul of our 
familiar things. And the strange thing — strange that it should seem strange! 
— is that this soul is not in its content alien at all. In his original feeling tone 
and in his traditions, Mr. Lewisohn was simply German after the manner of 
the old-fashioned Germans that we used to like. He became in feeling more 
democratic, more " American " than the Americans among whom he lived. He 
felt himself to be at an early age, and really was, inspired by the best traditions 
of English literature. We may well feel shame when we read of what he was 
obliged to suffer in the way of lukewarm kindness and qualified justice. We 
may well experience a wholesome humiliation when we contrast the richness 
and fulness of his inner life with that of our average sluggish-minded, healthily 
obtuse Yankees. 

And yet when we compare this autobiography, as the publishers invite us to 
do, with that of Edward Bok and that of Henry Adams, we find that in real 
value it is vastly inferior to either. It lacks, of course, the unconscionable 
skepticism, the intellectual bite, of the Adams book, and it is altogether 
wanting in the practical wisdom and many-sidedness of Mr. Bok's life story. 
It is all protest and confession. 

Protest and confession have their value as counteracting certain narrowing 
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tendencies, but there is seldom anything constructive or really clarifying in 
them. In Mr. Lewisohn's case it seems, moreover, that his intellectual inten- 
sity, the best quality of his book, is always being distorted by his emotional 
intensity, another excellent quality. The two do not work harmoniously 
together. 

Now and then the criticism is extraordinarily searching. Thus, when Mr. 
Lewisohn says that the vice of the Anglo-Saxon is a kind of double-mindedness 
— that he alone is capable of quite seriously representing good women to him- 
self as sexless angels while he indulges in licentiousness with another class; that 
he alone will profess with a certain sincerity sentiments of extreme democracy 
and yet lynch the negro and ostracize the Jew — when he says this, he seems to 
diagnose our spiritual ailment with penetration and with justice. In spiritual 
matters it appears, on the whole, that the Anglo-American capacity for prac- 
tical compromise seldom brings the happiest results. And, again, when Mr. 
Lewisohn describes the average American student in a State University as one 
who seeks education not that he may acquire a new mind and perchance a fully 
developed soul, but as one who seeks to gain possession of certain tools, — tools 
which he lays aside, as the laborer lays down his shovel, the moment he ceases 
to have a practical use for them, — here, too, he speaks wholesome truth. But 
in the main, and in its general trend, Mr. Lewisohn's book appears to be not so 
much a criticism as a tirade — a tirade against all that interferes with liberty. 
In this there seems to be little philosophy or human value. To say that all the 
evils done and suffered in human society are due to the fact that there exists at 
the core of every man's consciousness "a blind and stony kernel of moral 
certitude" is to express a half-truth with bitterness. To attribute "the burst 
of so-called patriotic passion that swept this country in any degree to the sex- 
repressions practiced by our middle classes", is not, indeed, "degraded", but 
is an instance of reckless, irresponsible generalization. In such utterances 
there is little of the clean-cut analysis, the reasoned temerity that command 
our respect in the most shocking pronouncements of a Samuel Butler or a 
Bernard Shaw. 

The end of it all seems to be an advocacy of liberty as an end in itself, an 
emphasis on individuality for its own sake. In this one perceives no real phil- 
osophy, only an excess of emotion. Perfect freedom — the absence of an outer 
check — might release some rare spirits; that it would really help us to get rid 
of the general shoddiness and meanness and moral unhealthiness of which Mr. 
Lewisohn complains is not so obvious. 



Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use It. By Frederick Pierce. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Psychology has in recent years made some interesting discoveries, and 
appears to be upon the verge of making more. Especially have researches 
into the abnormal resulted in a better understanding of the normal mind. 



